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introduction 



25X1 A6a 


fFhis report is based on a six week "trip to — 

The basic purpose of the trip was to make a 

allowances and differentials paid by U. S. 
c^rp^lcas!" £ addition £1™£v^“aS£=es 

effort was made to appraise the adequacy of government provi 
in the various foreign areas. 

Most of the information contained in the report was obtained 
through interviews with agency representatives abroad, including v s 
S S^e^T Also of value> particularly as a guide to areas meritxng 
investigation, were individual questionnaires distrlbutedona ei °®s- 
ftpetional basis by administrative officers of various agencies. Because 
of the limited tie available for the study, emphasis was placed on 
iii£ivilian overseas agencies; namely, the Dep^^State, 
ttoja ICA and CIA. MAAG representatives were also included in t 
ELJ&/S e£h post visited . In all inst f ces these agencies 
proved highly cooperative in assisting the study. 

It was realized from the outset that an interagency comparative 
study has certain shortcomings . The legislative authority or pay 
oiinvsnees anri differentials is not the same for all agencies, an 
asrencv practices may vary to satisfy diverse occupational requiremen s. 
As regards grade levels, certain agencies have a greater need for 
technic ally trained personnel than others, and this wi occas 
il^r ave?a«e level Finally there is the fact that many agencies 
ha^e only a small number of representatives abroad andtimewould no 
a review of all of them. Despite these drawbacks, it was 
determined that only through a comparative study could discrepancies 
be discovered and an approach be found to ensure a more un o 
equitable treatment of all U. S. personnel. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are based on a small sample of countries , 
and are presented as a basis for further discussion with informed 
Washington officials. 

General legislation 

In order to improve morale and provide more equitable treatment 
for U* S. personnel overseas , we advocate the establishment of uniform 
allowances for overseas civilian personnel, without regard for employ- 
ing agency. This is the fundamental objective of the Overseas Employees 
Fringe Benefits Act (H- R. 3527) now under consideration by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. Overall, we feel that Department cf 
Defense civilians receive less favorable treatment than the employees 
of the other principal overseas agencies. 

We were particularly impressed with the opportunities for improving 
the application of the various types of allowances and differentials, 
as follows: 


lousing 


1. That the quarters allowance be so geared as to cover 
the actual cost of rent and utilities, but that adequate administrative 
restraints be imposed to keep the quality of housing at a reasonable 
level . 


2. That a central control point be established in each Embassy, 
preferably in the administrative office, which would supervise the 
uniform application of the revised quarters allowance system. 

3* Generally the U. S. Government should provide major items 
of heavy equipment and furniture and reimburse employees for storing 
their privately owned furniture. 

4. That an agencies pay allowances In the same currency, 
with appropriate adjustments having been made when the official exchange 
rate is artificially pegged so as to prevent undue hardships to U. S. 
overseas personnel. 

5 . That increased emphasis be placed on locating U. S. 
personnel having representational and/or reporting responsibilities 
among the local population rather than within U . 3. owned compounds. 
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6. That the U. S. Government endeavor to gain control of 
more housing units, preferably on a long-term lease basis, so as to 
subject U. S. personnel less to the whims of the local market and local 
landlords . 

Post Differential (Hardship Allowance). We do not believe that 
25X1 A6a i m l~ i i I 1 1 I ~ ground, rules constitutes a hardship post and 

TecoHend. abolition of the 10 percent differential currently allowed. 

Transfer allowance. Considering the clear-cut authority contained 
in the Foreign Service Act of 19^ p as amended, and reasserted in the 
pending Overseas Employees Fringe Benefits Act, we believe that the 
Department of State should reconsider its decision of May 1957 limiting 
this allowance to changes between climatic zones and, at the same time, 
probably make the allowance reflect more realistically the expense 
involved in a transfer. 

Travel Per Diem. We think consideration should be given to the 
feasibility of reimbursing official travellers for the actual cost 
of lo dgin g, and that the per diem then be reduced accordingly to take 
cognizance of non-lodging expenses only. 

Representation Allowance. 

1 . we agree with frequently expressed beliefs that the U. S. 
is too parsimonious in granting representation money and particularly 
favor a sharp increase for USIA. On the other hand, we feel that this 
allowance for CIA may be too liberal. 

2. The Department of State has frequently had difficulty 
before Congress because of a failure to document adequately its needs 
for representational funds. The recent directive calling for the 
programming of representational requirements should help to remedy 
this shortcoming and deserves encouragement. 

Official Resident Allotment. This allotment, in our opinion, 
should be paid not only to the U. S. Ambassador and the chiefs of 
the USOM and CIA missions, as at present, but also to the deputy 
chief of mission of the Embassy and the chief public affairs officer 
in the larger posts. 

Travel and Transportation Allowances. 

1. We think that the weight allowances for shipment of house- 
hold effects or the storage thereof should be made uniform for all 
agencies . The Overseas Employees Fringe Benefits Act authorizes this 
for storage purposes but not for actual shipment. 
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2. We support the objective of the Overseas Employees Fringe 
Benefits Act to authorize the shipment of private automobiles abroad 
for all employees on a uniform basis. At the same time we should like 
to encourage a cost study of the government procurement and supply of 
all automobiles used by U. S. Government personnel abroad, such vehicles 
to be rented to overseas personnel on the basis of sound amortization 
schedules . 

Health and Medical Services . We agree with the provisions of 
the pending Overseas Employees Health and Medical Services Act which 
will authorize uniform treatment for all civilian overseas perso nn el - 

Personnel Problems 

25X1 A6a 1 * We feel tha^he grade structure of ICA is slightly top 

heavy, especially in in comparison with other agencies and 

recommend that attention be given to Improving its balance. 

2. We believe that a two year tour of duty is ins ufficient 
in a non -hardship post and urge that it be increased. 

HOUSING 

At all of the posts visited it appeared that personnel in the 
upper grade levels were adequately housed. The same could not be said, 
however, for middle and lower grade employees, particularly those with 
families. The situation is especially acute for those people who are 
left to their own resources to find housing on the local private market, 
not so much because of a lack of housing as due to high rental and 
utilities costs. We have the firm impression that at the posts visited 
adequate housing is generally not obtainable within the quarters allowance 
prescribed by the Department of State. 

Among the agencies reviewed, only CIA has established a uniform 
housing policy, applicable in all posts. This policy is based on the 
assumption that the government intended to provide quarters, including 
utilities without cost to the individual. Accordingly, the agency 
in effect leases houses for assignment to individuals and pays the total 
rental and utility costs. To keep the costs within reasonable bounds, 
the agency requires that its station administrative officer inspect 
the house and approve the terms of the lease, thereby safeguarding 
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against the danger of obtaining housing not commensurate with 
employee's official status. After visiting many residences inHHHI 
and^^^^B we would Judge that CIA housing is at least as good, and 
perhaps a little better, than that provided by other agencies, but it 
is not conspicuously out of line. Success of CIA’s policy, of course, 
rests to no small degree on the ability of the station administrative 
office to exercise reasonable restraint in approving accommodations, 
but there is the added safeguard that the agency by its nature must 
seek anonymity. If the basic assumption regarding the U. S. Government's 
intention is sound, we feel that the practice deserves consideration 
by other ageneies. 

In establishing quarters allowance levels, the Allowances Division 
of the Department of State admittedly attempts to cover only 85 -90 
percent of expenditures in the belief that "with some payment out-of- 
pocket, the individual is constrained to hold over-all quarters costs 
down in the interest of the government as well as his own”. However 
plausible this position may appear in theory, it is not completely 
satisfactory in practice. We find it difficult to appreciate the 
equity in a situation whereby government quarters are provided cost- 
free to some employees, as is true in the stations visited, while their 
coworkers must make out-of-pocket payments because government quarters 
are not available . In a city like HI moreover, with its cold 
winters, flimsily built houses, and extremely high utility costs, 
the constraint factor is not necessarily salubrious and, in fact, 
probably leads to prolonged personal discomfort. It would seem that 
appropriate administrative controls could be devised which would 
eradicate present inequities and yet prevent abuses which the 
Department of State is properly attempting to prevent. 

Indicative, perhaps, of State Department dissatisfaction with 
the present quarters allowance system is an experiment being conducted 

whereby Embassy employees may receive additional compensation 
for out-of-pocket costs for housing. Within established minima and 
mR.v-! tow, employees are reimbursed a percentage of these costs according 
to a sliding scale. The system does help to reduce existing inequities; 
nevertheless it complicates bookkeeping and continues the present 
assumption that housing costs should not be covered completely . 
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Top- ing picture is further complicated "by the lack 

of a uniform practice as to the currency in which allowances are paid. 

ICA, for example, pays in|^^H calculated at the official 2:1 exchange 
rate, while State pays in dollars which can then he converted at the 
official rate or, more customarily, paid directly to the landlord. In 
the latter case, however, the landlord is usually willing to accept 
payment at a 3:1 conversion rate or better. The result of this practice 
is to induce ill feelong^among agency personnel and generally abet the 
inflationary trend of rental levels . 

Because the official exchange rate of the |^^|is at least a third 
less than the market rate and rental levels are naturally pegged to the 
latter, sane U. S. employees are being penalized by a rigid adherence 
to the official rate in calculating allowances. A simple solution would 
be for all U. S. agencies to pay allowances ii^^^^^caL:ulated at a 
3:1 rate and, if necessary, explain it to the Government 

as an upward revision of allowances, thereby averting charges that the 
U. S» is attempting to force a change in the official, exchang^rab^^^^ 
This procedure would, in the long run, help to stabilize the 
economy since it would reduce an illegal flight of dollars, some of 
which undoubtedly originate from dollar rental payments. 

Another problem handled in diverse ways by different government 
agencies pertains to the shipment of household effects. Some agencies 
provide major items of heavy equipment and furniture; others provide 
only certain items; and still others provide none. Of that which is 
provided, some is in extremely shabby condition. When privately owned 
furniture is shipped, moreover, weight allowances vary, with the 
Veterans Adm inistration being on the bottom of the list for its 
employees in Also, there is little doubt but that 

the U. S. would save considerable money over the years were the major 
items of furniture and heavy equipment furnished by the government. 

This is the conclusion reached by an ICA study on the subject, and we 
believe it is a practice which should be initiated without delay . 

What has been said illustrates the need for a single, unified 
approach to problems of housing U. S. personnel overseas, and the 
Embassy administrative office should be made the central control point 
for administering standard policies . An example of the operational 
effectiveness of such a practice is^^H where the Embassy administrative 
office manages housing for State, USIA, and IGA. Most of the employees 
of these agencies are in government owned or leased housing, and the 
administrative officer assigns it on a first come first serve basis, 
commensurate, of course, with an employee's position. The system appears 
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to work most effectively, and no serious complaints of bias or 
discrimination were heard. Should this approach be broadened to 
cover all civilian agencies, it would seem desirable to establish 
an inter-agency board of appeals at each post which would adjudicate 
complaints made against the Embassy administrative officer. 

The issue of whether the U • S . Government should endeavor to 
provide more housing through purchase or lease, or force indivi duals 
to enter into private leases is not easy to resolve may vary with 
locale. Closely related to it is the question of living in compounds 
versus living in scattered residences throughout a city. Ans wers to 
questionnaires and personal interviews indicate that a majority of 
overseas personnel in the more responsible positions favor living 
in the community for two reasons: (l) it avoids the creation of 
conspicuous. American-type "ghettos" which do not always impress 
the local population favorably; and (2) it forces American personnel 
to mix more intimately with the local population and therefore gives 
■fcheni a broader base and a better feel for the countary in which 
they are residing. These views coincide with our own and we believe 
they should be fostered, although not necessarily for all overseas 
personnel . 

It is generally true that apartment housing is cheaper to build 
per unit than individual residenc es, and most American pers»«»»T 
residing in government housing in are 

in apartments. We perceive no ob,^^^^^^^l5^^p!^^^quarters 
for clerical and secretarial personnel and for those people primarily 
engaged in the internal housekeeping activities of their agencies . 

For those individuals who have representational responsibilities and/or 
are involved in political, economic, or other types of reporting, 
however, we favor living out in the community. 


25X1 A Based on our observations in the field we believe that the U. S. 

Government would save money and function more efficiently if a larger 
share of overseas housing were handled on a govern ment owned or leased 
basis, with central management Such housing might 

be built and owned by the local government, with U. S. f inan cial 
assistance . 


25X1 A6a 


private dwellings are becoming increasingly difficult to 

akVk V.v'Ua'v* Jt 1 .. - * . _ _ 


procure and even when available are generally uncomfortable b: 
standards . The shortage is not as acute in ' 

rental rates are frequently excessive. In i 

that the U. S. should gain control of more individual residences, 
preferably on a long-term (ten year) lease arrangement, with the U 


U. S. 

but 

cities we feel 


S. 
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25X1 A6a 
25X1 A6a 
25X1 A6a 


p_ iding necessary maintenance. This arrangement has the advantage 
of requiring very little In the way of direct appropriations, since 
e monthly rent would he paid by the occupant out of his q uar ters 
a owance. At the same time, in instances involving new housing it 
wo usually enable the U. S. to influence construction standards. 

Maintenance on most privately leased dwellings is now hichlv 

siftr ntly ^ talls £%zn. 

occupant . Under the proposed arrangement rents would orobablv be 
reduced substantially, since the luSlder would be SsuSd S lo«- 

<lu™kS C S a ?f' n S d t S U Jl n0t S Bl constral hed to amortize his Vestment 

we believe tLHhe fr T r “ 8 = ve " meirt Program is unfeasible, 

TdfrTTli tha ^ the u ‘ s " Government should enter into a modest 
individual residence construction program, with emphasis on 

EDUCATION 

deoendenJ^h?™ obs erve any acute educational probl em for U . S. 
dependent children in any of the posts visited. In children 

normally attend a service -operated school and the agencies reimburse 
the military service out of the education allowance? A Snor^lem 
involving reimbursement for transportation expense entailed L gettSg 

SChODl exlsts ' but we ^ lieve tha t this caf be 
handled internally. The primary complaint in concerned +h<= 

lack of a kindergarten, but this void is not unknown in the U S 
and does not merit Bureau of the Budget interfered In ■■■ 
the elementary school is overcrowded and the Embassy feels™S^l s 

S e tSf W fSlr Shara *"«* ^teSca^i ^ 

SS £ in -u f the school ° Here ^ too, we feel that the problem can 
probably be negotiated out at the Embassy level. 

POST DIFFERENTIAL 

25X-1A6a of the places visited, has no post differential 

enjoys a 10 percent di fferentia l, and wmmmm 

^e°tStaK n th^°th ^ superficially to be coLiderhbly 

?he rh ?? s a cloaer l0 ° k T J^tify 

2£ t «S «d 

military services. Sanitary conditions ar e gener ally good, the 
American community is large, and access to^^His relatively 
easy. Given all these conditions, we do nSHieve that 
is a hardship post and urge discontinuance of the allowance . 
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TRANSFER ALLOWANCE 

Under the Foreign Service Act of 19k6, as amended, the Secretary 
of State is authorized to grant allowances for extraordinary and 
necessary expenses not otherwise compensated for and ineidential to 
a change of station-. last May this allowance was made more restrictive 
and reduced in magnitude as a result of sharp Congressional criticism. 
Currently it varies from $75 to $175 depending on family status and 
is paid only in cases of changes of climatic zones. 

The recent changes were the subject of widespread complaints by 
overseas personnel, particularly those who were involved in a change 
©f station at the time the reductions were made. In view of the clear 
authorization ©f this allowance in the Foreign Service Act and the 
well-established fact that it costs money to move, w® feel that State 
should again attempt to persuade Congress as to the propriety of this 
allowance. At the same time, if the allowance is justifiable for 
some agencies it is equally justifiable for all, and we believe that 
those agencies, like the Department of Defense, which have determined 
administratively not to grant the allowance, should reconsider their 
decisions . 


TRAVEL PER DIEM 


The per^emaHowance paid in the cities we visited was adequate, 
25X1 A6a except for where the allowance is $l4 and the minimum adequate 

hotel accommodations is $10 per day. This, of course, made it impossible 
to live within the allowed per diem, but we note that the Bureau of 
the Budget is now reviewing this situation for possible appropriate 
revision. In the remaining cities hotel rates were at least 50 percent 
of the per diem rate tut living within the allowance was possible on 
the basis of a closely controlled diet and penurious tipping. 


The one feature entering per diem calculations over which the official 
traveller usually has least control is lodging. Normally the agency being 
visited makes the reservations, and the individual traveller frequently 
finds himself using the bulk of his per diem to pay for lodging. The 
agency is not always at fault, of course, since adequate accommodations 
at reasonable cost are not always available at the time of a visit. So 
as to circumvent this eventuality, and also preclude the practice of a 
traveller seeking to "make money" by staying with friends, we feel some 
study should be made of the feasibility of paying the traveller per diem 
for non-lodging costs only, and then. In addition, reimbursing him 
for actual lodging costs as evidenced by certified hotel hills . This 
could probably be accomplished within prescribed maxima if the 
agency abroad exercises reasonable restraints. Additionally, the 
traveller need not fear being victimized by excessive hotel bills which 
force him to make out-of-pocket payments for necessary living expenses. 
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REPRESENTATIONAL ALLOWANCE 

Representational allowances actually paid by the major civilian 
agencies in FT 1957 were as follows: 


25X1 A6a 


State 

ICA 

USIA 

CIA: 


Authorized 

Paid 


$20,100 

3,326 

2,750 

10,000 

5,380 


$11,578 

4,556 

1,365 

5,000 

4,225 


$11,038 

3,901 

700 

7,500 

5,109 


■mere vras insufficient tine to really dig into ^ v ' 1Ue ^ 0 “ £3** 
is a reasonable representation allonance for each agency. Our general 
Impressions axe as follows: 

r.-zs-.s.-s rj-s.-g r^ 

2 s ss &rs. , s ! ~~a~ 

responsibilities are great and are strongly in favor of a sharp increase 
in the allowance. 

p a rpcards the Department of State, we note that statistical 
studies indicate that current fund availability permits ^reimbursement 
to employees of only about two-thirds of necessary representation 
mv-npnditures We do not feel that personal affluence should be a 

SS — Tio effective perforce in the ^^“nS ^ ^ 
favor an increase in the allowance so that an officer will not have bo 
bear part of the cost for necessary representation on an out-of-poc 

basis. 

O proPlem of CIA is yet another matter. Its operations are 

almost ° exclusively covert, but some representation is 
to preserve the cover of its employees. The figures seem to indicate 
that the agency has been rather liberal in its authorizations^ an we 
till some^eductions are in order, not only from the viewpoint of 
preset the integrity of the organization but also *^<* **, 
cathartic effect induced by forced vigilance over morelunitedresources. 
Agency directives to station chiefs demonstrate a greater latitude m 
the use of representation funds than is true of other agencies. 
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4. In the past various agencies have had difficulty justifying 
requests for representations! money before Congress . To provide 
better documentation for these requests the Department of State 
recently directed its missions to program representation requirements 
on an annual basis, using prescribed uniform criteria in arriving at 
estimates. Our discussions with Embassy administrative officers did 
not indicate particular pleasure with this assignment, probably 
because the standards outlined in the directive were not as precise 
as might be desired. Nonetheless, we feel that the approach is a 
sound one and should provide a better basis for future requests. At 
the same time there is merit to the criticism of the directive, and 
it is hoped that the Department will be able to improve' on the bench- 
marks currently defined as standards on which to measure representational 
requirements . 


OFFICIAL RESIDENT ALLOTMENT 

This allotment is granted directly or indirectly by State, IGA 
and CIA and is paid to the principal officer to defray unusual house- 
keeping expenses arising out of Ms high status at important posts. 

TJSIA has authority to pay the allotment but has failed to do so, largely 
because of an inability to evolve a satisfactory formula wMch might he 
applicable on a world-wide basis but also because of fears of possible 
Congressional umbrage. It is our opinion that the principal officer of 
USIA, at least in the larger posts, does incur extraordinary housekeeping 
expenses much as does the ICA cMef , and that the agency would be well 
advised to grant the allotment. We also note that State has the authority 
to grant this allotment to the deputy chief of mission and is not now doing 
so. Particularly at the larger posts it would seem inequitable for the 
Director of USOM and the PAD to get this allotment if it were not also 
received by the DCM. 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCES 

Employees of all agencies travel on a lowest first class available 
basis, but there are variations in the weight allowances granted for 
the shipment, of household effects and in the lengths of time for wMch 
furniture storage is authorized. The former is of particular significance 
because of the high cost of shipping excess weight to the distant Far 
East. If the above recommendation regarding government ownership and 
supply of heavy household equipment items is adopted, the shipping 
problem will be largely solved; if not, we would advocate that weight 
limitations and authorized storage periods for all agencies be equalized, 
using the Foreign Service allowances as a standard. 

Also significant in this field is the varying policy regarding the 
sMpment of automobiles . The major foreign affairs agencies authorize 
the sMpment at government expense; some of the small agencies and the 
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Department of Defense (for civilians) do not. The pending Overseas 
Employees Fringe Benefits Act will authorize this allowance for ill 
agencies , and we believe that it should be implemented uniformly. 

Our review also indicated the desirability of conducting a 
study to determine the relative cost of government ownership of all 
vehicles, with the provision that it would rent the vehicles to 
overseas personnel . Rental policies could be so geared as to ensure 
fair treatment both for employees having full-time need of a vehicle 
as well as for those having only occasional need. We anticipate 
that the initiation of such a program could result in sizeable 
savings to the government, assuming a realistic rental level established 
on sound actuarial principles. The proposal would have the added merit 
of preventing speculation in the buying and selling of government -shipped 
private automobiles, a practice which has worsened relations with some 
foreign nations endeavoring to enforce a tight import control policy. 
Under present conditions, shipping costs are sometimes greater than the 
value of automobiles being shipped back to the U • S. at the end of a 
tour of duty. 


EMPLOYEE SERVICES 


25X1 A6a 

25X1 A6a 


We obtained the impression that employee services are receiving 
adequate attention by the various agencies at all the posts visited. 
Health and medical services vary somewhat by agency, although hospitali- 
zation is generally available in an American military hospital for 
employees and dependents alike. Charges for hospitalization ar^not 
completely uniform, however, particularly for dependents. 
for example, DOD civilian employees pay five dollars per day; State , 
USIA, and ICA employees pay nothing; and employees of many of the 
smaller agencies enjoy no government hospitalization. Dependents of 
DOD civilian employees pay five dollars per day, those of State, USIA, 
and ICA pay $19 .25 per day in the Army Hospital and those of the 
smaller agencies lack authorization for government hospitalization. 

The hospital treats patientsfrom^^^HH (and other 

countries in Southeast Asia) as well as the are 

treated at government expense, while dependents except for DOD civilians 
are at the employees’ expense. The Veterans Administration, however, 
provides no hospitalization for either employees or dependents at 
government expense . 


25X1 A6a 


25X1 A6a 
25X1 A6a 


CIA has a standard hospitalization policy which It applies on a 
world-wide basis. For employees the agency provides free hospitalization 
and surgery, including travel to a suitable hospital; for dependents 
the same basic coverage is provided, except that the patient must pay 
the first $35 of a hospital bill and hospitalization is limited to 
120 days. This authority rests on the Foreign Service Act of 19*6 > as 
amended, and is also held by State, but the latter has never applied 
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25X1 A6a 


25X1 A6a 
25X1 A6a 

25X1 A6a 


it to dependents because of a lack of funds. 

ibr less serious illnesses which do not entaii ^hospitalization , 
there is considerably greater uniformity. Each of 

visited has a health unit which normally provides out-patient treat 
ment at no or at nominal cost to the patient, employee an . . 

alike. In addition, military dispensaries are sometimes utili , 
and their rules are much the same. 

It is our belief that existing discrepancies which ®* 8 * f 
health and medical services should definitely be eradicated and tha 
uniform services should be provided by all g 

this type of standardization is contained in the Overseas Enplcy®® 6 
Herith^d Medical Services Act (K. R- 6l4l), the 
deserves vigorous support. Admittedly, differences may stil P 
because of subsequent appropriation actions, nevertheless the authority 

sEiS'fe cob® first and w® ®B,&ors® it- 

To our knowledge no agency is totally denied commissary purchasing 
privileges in the posts visited, although the facilities are no 
alwavs up to the standards desired nor are military commissaries 
S3 available* B>e withdrawal of ^ W f^*^ 

jM. Embassy which can probab ly ha extended ^ f ^a'X 

SSsSy 1 !^' liii|ii«rSrjrSSS difficulties hut recently 
concluded^ arranSKBsfcr direct procurement frcm the U. S.Ne™ ™ 
the West Coast, and this should largely solve the problem. In 
4 ^ military comd.ssary was recently closed to civilian ■ , * 

Sd facility under Embassy auspices is functioning and appears 

quite adequate • 

Recreation services are usually provided tfough volu^ry ero^yee 
eeeociatlone, with administrative and orgenizetional aseietence^oft^ 
sunnlied hy one or Bore of the agencies- , » 

^interesting country and anyone with imagination ^11 no^mntfor 
Ejg to do. Condi tion^^^perhaps more i JHHH 

I but the Embassy in ^^M^intains limited resrfaeTmie 
^^^and the Air Force hae^Sar facilities which are made available 
agenciefwhennotj fully occupied by the military service^ 
SiiScSndftions in are very torrid and ervatingattimes 

and we would not be averse to an official annual rest an^ebabiUtation 
trip outside the country. It has been suggeete^batBillB JP 
for this purpose, but ©ur conversations with so 

dependents st rongly i ndicated that the *trac1 I iim II ■■■■■ 
powerful that would probably lose out in the competition . This 

Ts particular!^!!? when it is realized that the average tour of du y 
in the Far East is only two years. 
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PERSONNEL STRUCTURE 


Although time did not permit a desk audit of overseas personnel; 
some effort was made to compare agency personnel on a grade structure 
basis. The result is shown on the following tabless 


25X1 A6a 


Percent in Grade 


Grade 

State 

USIA 

ICA 

CIA 

State 

USIA 

ICA 

CIA 

State USIA ICA CIA 

CM 

FSO-1 

2.7 

0 

3.8 

0 

1.0 

2.0 

0 

0.8 


1.5 0 0.9 

FSO-2; 

GS-17, 

GS-16 

5-3 


11-5 

0.5 

2.9 

1-5 

4.8 

1.0 

4.5 0 2.7 

ESO-3, 

ESS-1, 

GS-15, 

GS«l4 

7.0 

5.6 

15.4 

12.2 

9.6 

7-4 

25.8 

8.3 

11.9 0 9-8 

esq-4, 

FSS-2, 

FSS-3, 

GS-13 

5-3 

l4.8 

15-4 

9-0 

6.7 

11.8 

32.3 

6.3 

3.0 16.0 33-9 

FSO-5, 

ESS-4, 

5,6 

GS-12 

12.3 

4o.7 

3.8 

17-1 

7.7 

55-9 

21.0 

31-5 

9.0 32.0 20.5 

fso-6, 

ESS-7,8 

GS-11,10 

15.0 

20.4 

7-7 

22.1 

11.5 

11.8 

4.8 

9.4 

10.4 20.0 5.4 

FSO-7, 

FSS-9, 

GS-9,8 

9.6 

1.8 

0 

12.6 

7-7 

1.5 

3.2 

30.2 

3.0 8.0 0.9 

fso-8, 

ESS-10, 

11, 

GS-7,6 

23.5 

9-3 

11.5 

21.2 

28.8 

5-9 

3-2 

24.0 

28.4 8.0 12.5 

FSS-12, 

13 

GS-5,4 

19-3 

7.4 

30.8 

5-4 

22.1 

4.4 

4.0 

9.4 

28.4 16.0 13.4 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.1 

100.1 

100.2 

99-9 

100.1 

100.1 100.0 100.0 
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25X1 A6a 


Grade 

CM 

FSO-1 

FSO-2, 

GS-17, 

GS-16 

FSO-3, 

FSS -1 , 
GS-15, 
GS-14 

FSO-4, 

FSS -2, 
FSS -3 , 
GS-13 

FSO-5, 

FSS-4, 

5>6 

GS-12 

fso- 6 , 
fss -7 , 8 

GS-11,10 

FSO-7, 

FSS-9, 

GS-9,8 

fso-8, 
FSS -10, 
11 , 

GS-7,6 
FSS -12, 

13 

GS-5,4 



M Uw vv 

53-2 


51 


54 

53 


42 


49 


4o 

ii- 6 .i 


50.7 

47 

49 

51 

52 

52 

44 


51 

44.5 

47-3 

48.3 

41.9 

47 

48 

52 

42 

42 


47 

37 ‘8 

42.3 

44.5 

38.6 

45 

49 

49 

37 

41 

38 

46 

40.4 

39*1 

41 

37-2 

39 

4l 

44 

36 

39 

40 

47 

36.1 

35-4 

46.5 

35 

35 

37 

46 

33 

36 

30 

40 

37-1 

34 


34.4 

43 

34 

44 

32 

33 

32 

47 

35-6 

29.4 

38 

34.7 

34 

33 

33 

29 

35 

27 

31 

34.8 

27.3 

28.4 

27.4 

30 

31 

44 

30 

28 

34 

29 
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Average Base Pay 
P. S. -direct hire 


25X1 A6a 



$6,825 $7,445 $8,669 $5,533 $7,663 $9,224 $6,344 $7,130 $8,542 


As the tables indicate, there are significant discrepancies in 
grade structures of the different agencies . The picture is somewhat 
distorted, however, because State normally provides administrative support 
to other agencies and this tends to reduce its average base pay slightly 
while Increasing correspondingly that of the agencies being supported. 

Despite this fact, it is clear that ICA, compaarattoely speaking, is 25X1A6a 

overgraded in all three posts, particularly in ■■■{ As regards average 
age in grade, there are no major differences among the agencies. CIA 
averages are slightly lower, but not conspiciously so. 

While reviewing personnel problems, another problem came to l ight 
in the form of the large number of contract personnel in 25X1 A6a 

outnumbering ICA direct hire by approximately three to one. This is 
explainable to a degree by the need for technical specialists in many 
fields who are usually retained on a time contract basis. The presence 
of these contract employees has created a morale problem both 
contractees as well as among other employees. Under federal law the 
contract people are relieved of U. S. income taxes, provided they reside 
abroad for eighteen months or more, and this has incurred the envy of 
many U. S. direct hire employees. In addition, the actual terms of t he 
contracts vary, depending to a degree on the negotiating skill of 
the contractor, and these differences have induced ill will among the 
25X1 A6a coirfc ract groups. On^examnle of this phenomenon is the fact that all 
contract groups in do not receive the same hardship allowance . 

It would seem that the logical place to correct this type of problem 
is in ICA/Washington, where greater respect should be paid to standardizing 
perquisites and privileges of all U . S . personnel . We would recommend 
that allowances and differentials should not be the subject of negotiation 
in ICA contracts. Moreover, if contract personnel are to be granted the 
same privileges accorded direct hire personnel, their salaries might 
be adjusted accordingly. 

One of the questions which arose rather frequently dur in g the trip 
concerned the desirable tour of duty for American overseas personnel. 

Because of the debilitating impact of the tropics on the average American, 
it appears that a two year tour in Southeast Asia is sufficient, except 
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in rare circumstances. In fact; the desirability of a longer stay is 
sometimes questionable, even in those instances when the individual 
requests it. The same is not true, however, of temperate areas such 
as Here we were told repeatedly that a two year tour constitutes 

a waste of manpower and money because of large transportation costs and 
the on-the-job time required before an employee reaches maximum 
effectiveness . Our feeling is that, when climatic conditions axe 
hospitable, a longer tour does not constitute a hardship and that serious 
thought should be given to increasing the length of stay to at least 
three years. 
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